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ay-care homes than in larger day care centers, regardless of whether leir mothers work full or part time (Kamerman and Kahn, 1981). hroughout the preschool years, however, mothers who work 10 to 29 ours a week (part time) are more likely than those who work 30 or lore hours a week (full time) to rely on care in their own homes (35.3 ercent versus 23.5 percent). In contrast, children of full-time working lothers are more likely to spend time in day-care centers (18.8 percent srsus 29.8 percent). Center-based care is also more common for chil-ren of employed single mothers.
Further, 1978 data from the Bureau of the Census (1981b) indicate lat 3-year-olds are more likely to attend nursery school when their tothers are employed than when they are housewives (30 percent versus 3 percent). Maternal employment also appears related to how much me 3- to 5-year-olds spend in a preschool setting. Children whose lothers work full time are more likely to spend the entire day in nursery ;hool or kindergarten than those whose mothers work only part time.
As a result of these differences, children involved in home-based care >end an average of about nine hours a week in the care of adults other mn their mothers. Children participating in preprimary programs av-rage about 18 hours of care, although about one-third of 3- to 5-year-Ids attend full-day programs, implying about 30 hours per week in out-f-home group programs.
Both supply studies and household consumer surveys report the pri-lary mode of care. None of these data, however, reveals what may be tie most significant aspect of the care arrangements of children of work-ig mothers: the multiplicity, complexity, and diversity of arrangements lost parents organize in order to ensure adequate care. Thus, some arents work different shifts or part time in order to share in caring for heir child. School-age children spend a substantial portion of the day i school, clearly the major child-care institution outside the family; the lajority of preschool-age children (three- to five-year-olds) do so also, n addition, the overwhelming majority of families regularly supplement arental and school care with at least one and usually several other types f care. And these arrangements become still more extensive when there ; more than one child in the family. Included among these arrangements lay be in-home care by a relative or a nonrelative; out-of-home care y relatives, friends, neighbors, or other paid caretakers; and special rrangements when a usual routine is interrupted. Children under the ompulsory school age are especially likely to experience multiple forms f care by multiple caretakers during the course of a normal week if leir parents are working. Little information exists on how primary :hool-age children are cared for when school is closed for vacations